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NATURAL HISTORY. 


[From Good's Book of Mature } 


ON ZOOLOGICAL SYSTEMS, AND THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS 


OF ANIMALS-—-CONTINUED. 


Tne imsects form the uext class in a descending scale ; 
classically characterized as small animals, breathing 
through lateral spiracles, armed on all sides with a bony 
skin, or covered with hair; furnished with numervuus feet 
and moveable antenne or horns, which project from the 
They 
are so voluminous in their orders, as well as in the genera 
belonging to the class (this single class containing, perhaps, 

known to the whole twenty-four 
kingdom,) that our time will allow 


body, and are the probable instruments of sensation. 


as Many species as are 
classes of the ve retal ble 

us to do little 
the most common and tamiliar kinds, under the ordinal ar- 
rangement. ‘The seven; all insects being 
included under the technical names of coleopterous, hem- 
ipterous, lepidopterous, neuropterous, hymenopterou: 


ord rs are 


, dip- 
. toexchange the Greek for En clish 
under those of ‘aaichenteenne srt 
winged, 


te rous, and apterous 5 
terms, half-crustaceous 


scaly-winged, reticulate or net-work-winged, 
and wingless. From 
all whieh it is obvious, that the ordinal character of insects 
is derived from the general idea of wings: to which I may 
idd, that under this ceneral idea, while the 


the last order are destitute of wings, and those of the last 


inembranaceous-winged, two-winged, 


but one 
+} 


the preceding five orders have four wings each, though 
not particularly specified in their ordinal names. 

The coleopterous or crustaceous-winged insects, consti- 
tuting the by far the most numerous; and 
as the ordinal term imports, embrace all those whose 
wings are of a shelly or crustaceous hardness; and are 
subdistinguished by the nature of their antennas as being 
clubbed at the end, thread-like bristly. Among the 
more familiar of this order, I may mention the scarabeus 
or beetle-kinds, a very numerous race, equally distinguish- 
ed by the metallic lustre of their wing-shells, and their 
ittachment to dung hills, and other animal filth. The 
dermestes or leather eater, the larves or grubs of one spe- 
cies of which are found so perpetually to prey on the bind- 
ings of books, and sometimes on the shelves of libraries. 
The coecinella or lady bird: the cureulio or weavil, the 
larve of which is so frequently in our filbert and hazel-nuts, 
ind which secretes such a quantity of bile as to give the 
nut a bitter taste to a considerable extent beyond the place 
in Which it is immediately seated. 

The ptinus, producing in one of its species the death- 
watch, is another insect belonging to this order, whose 
solemn and measured strokes, repeated in the dead of the 
uight, are so alarming to the fearful and superstitious ; but 
which, as we formerly noticed, merely proceed from the 
inimal’s striking its little horny frontlet against the bed- 
post it inhabits, as a call of love to the other sex. The 
lampyris or glow-worm, the cantharis or Spanish-fly, and 
the forficula or ear wig: the last of which is characterized 
by the singularity of its breeding over its own young like 
ahen, and only leaving them at night, 
abroad in quest of food for their support. <A few of these, 
as the lady-bird and earwig, are by M. Cuvier taken away 
from the present order, and, with several of the ensuing, 
as the cockroach, locust, and grasshopper, carried to a 
aew order, which he has named ornithoptera 


first order, are 


when it roams 


more than instance the names of the tew of 


individuals of 


are only possessed of two wings, the individuals of 





The second order of insects, entitled hemiptera or half- 
crustaceous, and by some writers rhyngota, has the two 
upper of the four wings somewhat hard or she lly, though 
less so than the preceding, while the two lower wings are 
for the most part soft and membranaceous. ‘To this order 
belong the coceus or cochineal insect ; the blatta or cock- 
roach, of which the chaffer is a species; the gryllus or 
locust, of which one species is the little cheerful chirping 
cricket ; the cicada or grasshopper, still more celebrated 


| for its musical powers than the cricket ; and the cimex or 


| or hawk-moth ; 








| a sucker without a proboscis. 


all that have been hitherto noticed ; 


_ called aptera or wingless. 
, those insects that are 


’ wings bluish towards the middle. 
| nal parts, is larger than the insect, and catches its prey at 


| a sting at the tail. 


bug, celebrated also, but for powers which you will, per- 
haps, spare me from detailing. 

The third order of insects, coleoptera, or scaly-winged, 
contains but three genera or kinds; and these are, papilio 
or butterfly, the falena or common moth, and the sphinx 
which last has a near resemblance to both 
the others, and flies with a humming noise, chiefly in the 
morning and evening, as the moth flies chiefly in the even- 
ing and at night, and the butterfly only in the day-time. 
They have all a general resemblance to each other, and 
feed equally on the nectary of flowers: the antennas of the 
butterflies are mostly knobbed or clubbed at the tip; those 
of the moths are moniliform, those of the sphinxes tapering. 

The neuropterous insects, with four reticulate 
or net work wings, form the fourth order of the Linnean 
class ; and they may be exemplified by the ephemera and 
hemerobius, the day- fly and May-fly of the angler, those 
little busy insects that surround us in countless multitudes 
when we walk on the banks of a river in a fine summer's 
evening, and the whole duration of whose life, in a perfect 
state, seldom exceeds two days, and often not more than as 
many hours; while it has comparatively a long life in its 
imperfect state, or previous to its metamorphosis. It is 
the agnatha of several entemologists. This order is not 
numerous, and I therefore will only add another ex: imple, 
the libellula or large dragon fly, so denominated from its 
ferocity towards smaller insects ; usually seen over stagnant 
waters ; the more common species, libellula Virgo, posses- 
sing a beautiful, glittering, and green-blue body, with 
The larve in its inter- 


or those 


at a distance, by suddenly darting forward the lower lip. 
The trachee, or respiratory organs, are singularly placea 
at the verge of the tail. It is the odonata of Cuvier. 

The fifth order of insects comprise the hymenoptera, 
the piezata of some entomologists, or those possessed of 
four membranaceous wings, most of which are armed with 
They of course include the apis and 
vespa, or wasp and bee. ‘To which I may add the formica 
or ant, the ichneumon, and the cynips or gall-fly, to which 
we are indebted for our gall-nuts, whose pec uliarities and 
habits I shall hereafter have an opportunity of reverting 
to. 

The sixth order of insects is denominated diptera, and 
deviates from all the preceding in possessing only two 
wings instead of four. It includes among others the mus- 

ea or common fly, the hippobosea or horse-fly, the oestris 

r gad-fly, the tipula or father-long-legs, and the culex or 
a It is subdistinguished into such animals as possess 
This order is the autliata 
of some entomologists. 

The last order of insects differs still more largely from 
for it consists of those 
kinds that have no wings whatever, and hence the class is 
To this order belong most of 


fond of burrowing in animal filth 
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as the pulex, pediculus and 
To the same order 


wood-louse 


upon the animal surface ; 
acarus, the flea. louse, and itch-insect. 
aranea or spider ; the oniscus. 


belongs also the 


or millipede ; the se orpio or scorpion, and even the cancer 
or crab, and lobster; the Linnean system making no dis- 
tinction between land and water animals from the difficulty 


of drawing a line ; of which, indeed, the cancer genus Is a 
very striking example, since Oj of the species, cancer 
curicola or land-crab, is, as we have already seen, an in- | 
habitant of woods and inountains, and merely migrates to 
the nearest coast once Lyeal for th purpose of depositing 
its spawn in the waters. ‘These, however, are separated 


Cuvier’s classification, and 
name of crus- 


‘rom the class of insects in M. 
form a distinct class by themselves under the 
tacea ; while the greater part of the rest, as spiders, water- 
spiders, spring-tails, millepedes, centipedes, and scorpions, 
are also carried to a distinct order of the insect class, which 
he has called gnathaptera, leaving to his own order of 
aptera nothing more than the first three of the preceding 
list, the flea, louse, and tick or i1tch-insect. 

sut all the animals belonging to this division under 
the Linnean classification, | should mention, perhaps, on 
account of instinctive faculties, the termes or 


of 


its sineular 


white ant. The kind which inhabits India, Afriea, and 
South America is gregarious, and forms a community far 
exceding in ‘wisdom and_ police the bee, the ant, or the 
beaver. ‘The houses they build have the appearance of 


in height, and are divided 
for provisions, arched 
The walls of 
will bear the 
and on the 


py ramids, of ten or twely e feet 
into different apartments, 
chambers, and 
all these are so firmly 
weight of four men 


magazines 
oalleries for communication. 
cemented that they 


without giving way; 


plains of Senegal, the collective pyramids appear like villa- | 


Their powers of destruction are equal 
for so rapidly and dexterously 


ges of the natives. 


to those of architecture 


will they destroy, in less bodies, food, furniture, books, 
clothes, and timber of whatever magnitude, leaving in 
every instance the merest thin surfice, that a itarge beam 
will ina few hours be eaten to a shall not thicker than a 


sheet of writing paper. 


The insect tribe veautiful as they are in their respect- | 
wwe liveries, may be regarded as the grand scavengers of 
nature. Wherever putridity is to be found, they are pre- 
sent to devour the substance from which it issues: and 
such is the extent and rapidity of their action, that it has 
been calculated by some naturalists that the progeny of not 
more than a dozen flies will consume a dead carcass in a 
shorter space thana hungry Lion. ‘Thus, while they peo- 
ple the atomosphere they purify it; and in many instan- 
ces, perhaps, and by tribes invisible to the naked eye, 
urge it of those noxious particles with which it is often 


impregnated, and which, at certain seasons, are apt to 
render it pestilential. 
Worms, in the Linnean voeabulary, is a term of far 


than signification : 


more extensive import in popular 

and the reason of this we shall perceive as we proceed. 
They inelude all animals below the rank of insects, and 
are classically characterized as being mostly without dis 
tinct head and without feet: the most prominent organ 
being their tentacles or feelers. ‘The class 1s divided mto 


five orders ; intestinal, molluscous, testaceous, zoophytic, 
and infusory. 


The first order of intestinal, with a few exceptions 
which are found in the waters, consist of animals that are 
uniformly traced in the bowels of the earth, or of other 
animals; whenee indeed their ordinal name. ‘They are 


ordinarily characterized « simple, naked animals, 
without limbs. I shall instance as examples of it the as. 
caris, Which is found so frequently in the intestinal tube of 
mankind, in the apecic s of maw or thread-worm, and round- 
the tenia, which comprises many others 

the two species of tape-worm and hydatid ; and the filaria 
or Guinea-worm, which inhabits both the Indies, and is 
frequent in the morning dew ; at which time it winds un- 
perceived into the naked feet of slaves, or other oe 
and creates the most troublesome itchings, frequently a 

en -d with inflammation and fever. The only coed 
lraw it ont iausly by means of a 


iS be ng 


worn: among 


fF extractine it is 


in 
Ltd weal als 
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silk tied round its head as it peeps from the inflamed sur- 


face ; for if, in consequence of too much. straining, the 
animal should break, the part remaining under the skin 


would still survive, grow with redoubled vigour, and oc- 
casionally augment the local inflammation to such an extent 
as to prove fatal. It is often twelve feet long, though not 
larcer in diameter than a horse-hatr. 

The next intestinal worm at which it is worth while to 
throw a pass on, is the fasciola or fluke, 
principally knowr from one of its species being found in 


elance as we 


| large abundance in the liver of sheep during the disease 
called the rot. but whether the cause or the result of this 
disease, has never vet been sufficiently ascertained 


There are other species of this animal found in the stomach, 
r liver of various other animals, and occasion 
The fasciola is hermaphrodite and 


intestines, o 
ally of man himself. 
Oviparous. 

The gordius or 
as hel Ing sup posed, 


hi iir-worm is chiefly woieny of notice 
if incautiously 
handled, to inflict a bite at the end of the fingers, and pro- 
duce the complaint called a whitlow. It inhabits soft 
stagnant® waters, is from four to six inches and 
almost perpetually twisting itself into contortions 
and knots. 

The last two kinds I shall enumerate under 
of worms are, the lumbrieus or earth-worm, ineluding the 
dew-worm and the slue; and the hirudo or leech, both of 
them too well known under several species to require any 
further remark in the present = outline. 
includes nearly the whole of M. 
with the exception of his sea-worms, already adverted to. 

'The second order of the worm class is denominated mol- 
lusea, ealiiaiieii or soft-bodied shell-worms : 
for the most part of similar animals to those found in snail, 
oyster, nautilus, and other shells, but without a shelly de- 
fence ; and hence, in their ordinal character, 
scribed as simple animals, naked, but furnished with limbs 
of some kind or other. By this last mark they 
tinguished from the preceding, or intestinal order, which, as 
already observed, consist of simple animals, naked and des 
titute of limbs. ‘To place the order more immediately betore 
you, I shall select a few examples from those animals that 
most familiar to us, are remarkable the 
singwiarity of their structure or other properties. 

The tax or slug is one of the most simple 
that belons to this order: its only limbs are four feelers, 
tentacles, or horns, as they are commonly called, situat 
above the mou.h, with a black dot at the tip of each of the 
which 1 though this 
point has not bee. ’ genus 
molluscous worms .s the terrabella; one species of which 
is the ship-worm, wath an oblong, creeping, 1 
and numerous capillary feelers about the mouth, from tour 
to six inches in leneth It is sometimes enclosed in a tes 
taceous or shelly tube, and is then called termes, pipe- 
worm, shelly ship-worm, and belongs to the next order. 
In both forms it is peculiarly destructive to shipping ; boring 
its way into the stoutest oak planks with great rapidity and 
facility ; and chiefly forming a y for then 
The animal is in its habits ere 
it advances in a multitu 


in one of its spe cies, 


long, 


Is 


Various 


this order 


This order 


Cuvier’s ¢ lt iss of worms, 


and consists, 


they are de 


are dis- 


are or most for 


animals 


S sup posed to be an eye, 
fully established. Another 


larger ones, 
of 


naked body, 


or 


necessity heing 


coppe r-bottomed. various ; 
and henee, in attacking 2 vessel, 
dinous body, every individual punctiliously adhering to its 
own cell, which is separated from the adjoining by a par 
tition not thicker than a piece of writing paper. Ina pre- 
ceding lecture, however, [ had oceasion to observe, when 
glancing at the shelly ship- worm, 0 that, 
by its attacking the stagnant trunks oftrees and other veg 
ct: ae materials that in many parts of the world are washed 
r thrown down by torrents and tornado es from the moun- 
aie, and block up the mouths of creeks and_ rivers, 
thus powerfully contributing to the dissolution of dead veg- 
etable matter, it produces far more benefit than evil ; the 
benefit being universal, but the evil partial and limited. In 
1731 and 1732, they appeared in great numbers on the banks 
of Zealand, onl conside srably alarmed the Dutch, lest the 
piles by which the banks are supported should have been 
suddenly destroyed. They never, however, staid Jong 
ch toc ommit mise hief, the elim: ite bei ng too cold. 


r toredo navalis. 





enou 
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LITERATURE, 


SYMBOLICAL WRITING, 

Ir would seem that the earliest of all written language 
consisted of actual drawings of the forms of animals or 
things, rudely sketched, indeed, by the hands of our rude 
forefathers, but sufficiently plain to mark the object design- 
ed. ‘This mode appears the more natural, because the r p- | 
resentation of sounds which express the names of things 
by certain characters or alphabets, which is the mode now 
most extensive ly in use, must necessarily re quire some 
previous concert between two parties, the one of whom 
suggests, and the other agrees, that a particular mark or 
form on paper shall be the symbol for a particular sound. 
But if we suppose a savage separated from his friend, and 
wishing to communicate with him, without having had this 
previous consultation, and supposing that he has lent his 
distant acquaintance some articles of furniture, such as his 
bow and arrows, or his knife, which he is anxious to have 
returned without the knowledge of his messenger, it seems 
highly probable that his first impulse would be, to make a 
rude sketch of these articles, and transmit the impression 
to his friend. Were the latter an acute man, he would 
probably understand the allusion ; and were he not intelli- 
gent enough for this purpose, it is clear he would not be 
nearly sufficiently so to comprehend the symbols to denote 
sounds. So that the simplic ity of this mode of writing 
might suggest the probability of its being the first resorted 
to, without alluding to the hieroglyphies yet remaining on 
the Egyptian tombs, which, from our want of acquaintance 
with the manners, customs, and general objects with which 
the Egyptians were conversant, are very difficult to deci- 
pher, if we may judge from the learning expended in ex- 
plaining them. As a modern specimen of this kind of 
writing, it may not be uninteresting to describe a letter 
which M. Martinez received from an inhabitant of the 
Caroline islands, in the Eastern Ocean. The following is 
the drawing of the letter alluded to, and the description is 
taken from Freyeinet and Arago’s Voyage. 





Martinez at Rotta, who had 
commissioned a ‘amor of Sathoual to send him some 
shells, promising in exchange a few pieces of iron. The 
captain gave him the sheet of paper, the original of which 
is In my possession, and is in red characters. The figure 
at the top of the letter was placed there as the bearer of 
compliments: the branch under him is the type of peace 
and amity: the marks in the column on the left hand indi- 
eate the sort of shells the Carolinian had sent to M. Mar- 
tinez. In the column on the right are placed the objects he 
desired in exchange ; namely, three large fishing hooks, 
four small ones, two pieces of iron of the shape of axes, 
and two pieces a little longer.” This curiously expressed 
request was gratified, and many handsome shells obtained 
in return. 


*“ This was written to M. 


This is, perhaps, as clear an instance as can be found of 


the mode in which an unlettered people would endeavor to ° 
convey the expression of their wishes to their friends at a 
distance, and forms a str iking contrast to the elegant, though 
complicated process of our own method of wr*'**” 
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"its having originated in this picture writing may yet be 
seen by a little attention to the forms of their characters, 
and is perhaps the only language now generally in practice 
in which these early symbols are discernible ; though some 
have attempted to explain the Hebrew language in the 
same way, by maintaining that the letters composing the 
on uhet were at first characters or drawings of things. 
In the modern Chinese, , much of the early rude 
formation of the characters has ‘ en altered, arising, prob- 
ably, in some degree, from a greater improvemeut in taste, 
inducing the nation to alte T these sonal to more elegant 
forms, and partly from the facility of writing requiring the 
scribe in some eases to strike off, and in others to connect 
various parts of the original figure. ‘Thus, the present 


J\ which was 
originally drawn AS Oo NH Here it is plain 


| that, by lopping off some of the limbs of this rude repre- 
sentative of the 


howeve 


i In the written language of the Chinese, a great proof 


Chinese character for ‘a man’ 


human species, we leave something like 
the form of the present character, though it would appear 
that a long succession of ages must have polished the 
rough material to the improved s hape which it now posses- 
ses. Again, the character to denote ‘the ear’ was former- 


lly drawn (©: which is now softened into the present 
| form, thus F. ‘A range of hills,’ or 


‘mound,’ at first 


drawn 


has now become . * The sun’ G) is 
YY pis 
t- om ee , 
now t . The reader's ingenuity may be exereised and 


amused, and he will be enabled ee how far the prece- 
ding remarks are well-grounded, if we present him with a 
few of the original drawings, placed side by side with the 
characters into which they have been gradually altered. 
and which are now in general use. } 

The numbers one, two, three, and four, remain the same, 
being the simplest form which can be devised to maintain 
the connexion of the drawing with the idea conceived. 


a= Une, —. Two, =. Three, “=== Four. 


=~ 
— 
Ancient Present Ancient Present 
form. character. form. character. 


the human al | 
face. - 
: an arrow. KK 


the moon. # 
C{(e <a the mouth. [i 
a¢cd¢ 
a 
or rain. FA the tongue in 
“- the midst of 
{Ke < ar the mouth. 
ALA 
= we BY 7 
— the eye. the teeth. EAS 


In order to save a multiplicity of characters, a single 
one is often placed in various positions, to conve y ide as 
which it would be very difficult, and often impossible to 
; express by a simple drawing of the object: for instance, 
| how could the idea of ‘a corpse’ be represented on paper 

the figure of aman, it is easily seen, is not sufficient, since 
| we cannot tell, from looking at a picture so unfinished as 
| the rapiditv of w riting would demand, whether the breath 
we SUECCEDCU wv Ne hody ; they therefore take the figure for 
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man we have before and lay it prostrate, thus— 


mend is supposed 
to imply a rock jutting over and affording shelter, and from 
this was formed the following, to denote ‘a stone,’ Ja 


that is, as it were, a portion cut 


seen, 


The figure to represent a rock 


out of the rock ; hence, 


fe 
fA fa 


t itself. same principle, it would be very 
difficult to de hail in a sketeh; but, by considering it 
(if we may be allowed the term) as hardened water, they 
add to the character denoting rain the appearance of solid 


drops falling ; thus ‘rain’ is expressed by an , and‘ hail’ 
<<< 
thus < f }. In representing the forms of animals, 


eo °o 
things, no further accomplishment was necessary than ac- 
curacy of eye, and skill in delineating the various shapes ; 
but much greater inge nuity is required in order to repre- 
sent intangible or invisible such as light, air, 
&c. or the qualities of things, which we call by the term 
adjectives, such as those implying strength, weakness, or 
various actions; as to walk, to stop, to eat, to desire, &c. 
in fact, all kinds of verbs. This difficult matter is gener- 
ally accomplished by the union of two or more simple 
forms, placed together in such a way that their combina- 
tion may suggest the idearequired. 
the figures of the § sun’ 


to imply a heap of stones, the form would readily 


sugges On the 


scribe 


substances, 


To express brightness, 
moon’ are placed together 


©). In the character which they employ to denote 
Zz 


the adjective ‘ aspiring, a man’s breath is represented 


and ‘ 


going out of his body and ascending [é lo hanker af- 


in the year 1821, the Rev Daniel Tyerman and George 
Bennet Esq. were deputed by the London Missionary So- | 
ciety to visit the Missionary Stations in the uttermost parts | 
of the sea, both fer the purpose of cheering the heasts ond 


| to represent him as enjoying the 


VIEW IN TAHAA, 


| strengthening the hands of the Missionaries. 


ly by means ofa | el oul’ io € 
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ter or desire earnestly, is represented by this character of 


| breath combined with water, corre sponding in fact with our 


YY 
somewhat common phrase * mouth-watering’ The 
(€¢ 
rather difficult character of a king is described by ‘ one’ 


eee: ard the character for land + , or united + , Im- 


plying the feudal idea of sovereignty, all the 
ing toone. The adverbs and are very 
simply expressed, the former being and the latter 
— Crafty and intriguing finds its corresponding 
| 
character in the little crooked symbol ): 
2 


—_ 


land be long- 


above’ ‘helow’ 


The idea ot 
a family is very happily and prettily express d by the sym- 
bol of a house, under which three human beings are shel- 


tered ON Many more instances, ‘and some vy ry re- 


markable ones, might be adduced of this mode of repre- 
senting complex ideas, by the union of two or more char- 
acters for siinple objects. in fact, the per- 
haps, in common use in Chinese writing, might be divided 
and subdivided till the original simple ideas had been traced 
out, and the reason of their formation distinctly shown ; 
but the progress of time and refinement moulded 
and altered even the most simple characters in the language 

that considerable research would be required 
such a task so many ages after their original formation.— 
The inventor of this species of writing 
gular nation was T'sang-hee, of whom tradition or invention 
has preserved the portrait ; and, in order to convey to the 


most of words, 
has so 
to pe rform 


amongst this sin- 


| mind of the spectator some idea of his depth of intellect, 


and extent of mental vision, they have expressly chosen 
privilege ¢ of eves, 
instead of the number possessed by ordinary mortals. S. B. 


Saturday Magazine 


four 


From their 
the 
first of the series of the “ Library of Religious Knowledge,’ 


Journal, recently published in three volumes, being 


we me's the following interesting extraets 
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EXTRAORDINARY ROCK, 

The inhabitants of Tahaa were esteemed among the 
bravest and fiercest warriors of the west, but from their 
proximity, were especially the terror of their neighbors 
the Raiateans. At the head of a bay called 'Taata-lual, a 
singular rock was pointed out to us, the surface of which 
exhibits an inclined plane, between four and five hundred 
feet in ascent, at an angle of about 45 degrees. Here the 
vouth of Tahaa used to exercise their limbs and their breath 
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which are about twenty feet long, all lie horizontally, and 


' being e xposed at one e nd, towards the valle Vy itis manifest 


that they are fragments which have prob: ibly heen disrup- 
tured from the superior mountain, and having slidden down 
the slope, remagn in bulk at its base, like a mass of sculp- 
tured ruins dislodged from the cornice of an ancient temple, 
whose walls, though dilapidated, still stand, in defiance of 
earthquake, war, and wasting elements, time’s ministers of 
destruction. 


by running at full stretch from the bottom to the top with- 
out stumbling, stopping, or touching any thing except the 
ground with their feet. ‘Those who could accomplish this 
were reckoned first-rate men for the feast or the fray.— | elevation, as we were cautiously descending, we were gra- 
Champions from other islands frequently came hither to | tified with the appearance of a water spout, in rapid motion, 
vie with the natives in performing the same feat, though | sweeping athwart the horizon. from Huahine directly to- 
few succeeded. Several of our native boat’s company | wards 'Tahaa, and pouring down its contents with great vi- 

tried the experiment ; but though active, able-bodied men, | olence upon the sea. At first, it resembled a slender tube, 
there was only one who could scale two-thirds of the ele- | depending from the cloud, but soon enlarged into a broad 
vation without having recourse to his hands. The rock | volume of dark, dense rain, which, though it threatened to 
itself, in a geological view, is the greatest curiosity of the | come over our heads, happily turned aside, and roared along 
kind that we have seen for a long time. It is an agglome- | the flank of the hill, drenching us with its skirts, and ae- 

ration of basaltic columns, of different shapes and dimen- | companied by so furious a gust of wind that we could searce- 
sions, some triangular, others four-sided. ‘The shafts, | ly stand upon our legs before it. 


WATER-SPOUT. 
From the declivity of another mountain, of far greater 
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DANIEL DANCER. 


Daniet Dancer, one of the most remarkable instances | had four children, three sons and one daughter, of whom 
of the insatiable thirst of gold recorded in the history of | Daniel was the eldest. His youth was not distinguished 
human -nature, was born in the vear 1716, on Harrow- | for any particular passion or prope nsity, and it was not till 


weald Common, near Harrow, in Middlesex. His father | he sueceeded to the property which devolved to him by the 
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death of his father, that he 
of money which re 
der of his life. 


manifested the inordinate love 
ndered him miserable during the 


remain- 
His sister, whose disposition correspond- 


ed exactly with his own, continued to reside 
he r deat th. 


with him till 


The fare of this saving couple was invariably the same 
They used constantly on a Sunday to boil a stie king of bee f. 
with fourteen hard dumplings, and this was to last during 
the whole week. No consideration could induce them to 
alter this arrangement, excepting it were a circumstance 
like the following. Mr. Dancer, walking out one morning 
found on the common a sheep which had apparently die d 
of disease. He instantly seized the precious present which 
fortune had thrown in his way, carried home the 
skinned it and cut it up; on which his sister lie it into 
pies. Whether Mr. Dancer was delighted with thus living 
at a small expense, or at the change of diet they afforded, 
he expressed a great partiality for these pies, and was ex- 
tremely frugal of them while they lasted. 

Had not Miss Dancer lived in an enlightened age, she 
would most certainly have run the risk of incurring the 
penalties inflicted on those accused of witcheraft, her > 
pearance so perfectly agreed with the ideas attached to a 
witch. She seldom stirred out of her miserable hut, ex- 
cept when alarmed by the cries of huntsmen and hounds: 
on such occasions, she used to sally forth armed with a 
pitch-fork, with which she endeavored to repel the pro- 
gress of these intruders on her brother’s grounds ; and her 
appearance was rather that of a moving mass of 
than of a human being. 

During her last illness, her brother was frequently re- 
quested to procure medical assistance for her. His reply 
was, “ Why should I waste my money in wickedly endea- 
voring to counteract the will of Providence? If the old 
girl’s time is come, the nostrums of all the quacks in Chris- 
tendom cannot save her; and she may as well die now 
at any future period.” The only food he offered her du- 
ring her indisposition, was her usual allowance of cold 
dumpling, and sticking of beef; accompanied with the af- 
fectionate declaration, that if she did not like it she might 
go without. The kindness of Lady Tempest and Captain 
Holmes, who inherited the whole of Mr. Dancer’s fortune, 
made ample amends for her brother’s inhumanity, and 
soothed her dying moments. In consideration of her ten- 
derness, Miss Dancer intended to have left Lady Tempest 
the property she possessed, to the amount of 2000 pounds. 
She however expired before she had signed her will, which 
she had directed to be made, on which her two other 
thers wished to divide her fortune with Daniel. 
proposal the latter refused to 
sued; by means of which he 
ter’s property, as the price of her board for thirty years, 
at 30]. per annum, and 1001. for each of the last two 
years, in which he declared she had done nothing but eat 
and lie inbed. What remained after these deductions was 
equally divided between the three brothers. 

From a principle of rigid economy, Mr. Dancer rarely 
washed his hands and face; and when he did, it was al- 
ways without the assistance either of soap or tows l. Dis- 
pensing with those articles of expensive luxury, he used, 
when the sun dimes to betake himself to a neighboring 
pool, and after washing himself with sand, he would lie 
on his back in the sun to dry himself. His tattered 
ments, which were scarcely sufficient to cover his naked- 
ness, were kept together by a strong hay-band, which he 
fastened round his body. His stoe kings were so patched 
that not a vestige of the original could be perceived, and 
in cold or dirty weather he wound about his legs ropes of 
hay, so that his whole figure presented the most striking 
picture of misery that can possibly be conceived. At one 
period of his life he used annually to purchase two shirts, 
but for several years preceding his death, he allowed him- 
self only one. — he bought at some old clothes shop, 
and seldom exceeded half a crown in price. After com- 
ing into his possession, it never underwent the operations 
of washing and mending, nor did he ever change it till it 
dropped from his back in rags. 
purchases, he 


"arCass, 


rags, 


as 


bro- 
To this 
and a law-suit 
recovered 10401. of his sis- 


accede, en- 


In making one of these 


was involved in an affair which gave 


; three 


him no 


small trouble and uneasiness. Being desired by the 
tress of the shop to which he went to purchase 
shirt, to mention his price, he told her, unde; 
| shillings as possible.” A shirt was accordingly pro- 
for which after bargaining a long time, Dancer, as 
he declared, agreed to give two shillings and ninepence.— 
He cave the woman three shillings, and waited 
change, but to his mortification and surprise, she refused to 
give any, positively asserting that he had agreed to take 
the shirt at the price of the sum she had received. Re- 
monstrances were vain: and to suffer such a diminution of 
his property without endeavoring to obtain redress, he re- 
carded as criminal. He therefore summoned the woman 
to a court of conscience, and in support of his claim made 

two but after a full hearing, the poor 
man Was not only non-suited, but obliged to pay the cost: 
of court, to five shillings. ‘To 
add to his vexation, his two journies had put him to the 
additional expense of three-pence more : for it ean scarce 

ly be supposed that a man of his and wealth could 
travel on foot fifteen miles and back again on the same day, 

without the extraordinary indulgence of a penny worth of 
bread and cheese, and a hi i-penny worth of small beer.— 

At this time, Mr. Dancer was in the possession of property 
to the amount of 3000]. a year! 

When his sister died, he had a pair of sheets on his bed 
which he would never suffer to be removed, 
them till they were worn out. He would 
bed to be made, or his house to be cleaned, 
in which he lived was nearly filled with 
had collected from the neighbors’ 
many vears his own cobbler; 


litis 
an old 


*as much 


duced, 


for the 


journies to town: 


+] z 
the enormous amount of 


age 


but lay in 
not allow his 
and the room 
sticks which he 
hedges. He was for 
vy) and the last pair of shoes he 
wore had become so large and ponderous from the freqnent 
soles and coverings they had received, that 
resembled hog-trouchs than shoes. 


they rather 


Such was his attention to parsimony in every thing that 
could in the smallest degree contribute to his advantage, 
that when obliged to relieve the wants of nat he would 
rather walk two miles than not assist in manuring 
lands. He gathered in his rambles all the bones he 
with, and rather than return home empty-handed, 
load himself with the dung of the catt common 
The bones he first picked himself, and then broke in pieces 
for his dog Bob. His conduct to this whom hy 
always called ‘ Bob, my child,’ affords a striking 
of human inconsistene vy; for while he himself would swill 
the pot-liquor of Lady 'Tempest’s kitchen, to save the ex 
pense of a penny, Bob was allowed a pint of milk daily 
His affection for this domestic was nevertheless ove rpow 
ered by a consideration which, with him, carried irresisti 
ble weight. Complaints were made to him that Bob had 
worried some sheep; on this, to preve nt a repetition ot 
the mischief, for which he might probably have been e = 
pelled to make compensation, he took the dog to a blacl 
smith’s shop, where he ordered all lus teeth to be ian n 
off short. 

Snuff was a luxury in which it is natural to suppose 
that he never indulged; yet he always begged a pinch 
from those who did. In this manner, he 
month to fill a snuff-box, which he always carried in hts 
pocket. He then exchanged its contents at a chandler’ 
shop for a farthing candle, which was made to last till he 
had again filled his box, as he never suffered any light tn 
his house except when he was going to bed. A_ horse 
which he kept for some time was never allowed more than 
two shoes, for his fore-feet ; to shoe the 
his opinion, an unnecessary expense. 

As it was rumored that Mr. Dancer had considerable 
sums of money concealed in his house, a man hoping to 
discover the deposit, broke in and carried off some of his 
effects. He was disappointed in his grand object ; for 
Mr. Dancer concealed his treasure where no person would 
ever think of seeking it: 


ure, 
his own 
met 
would 


on the 


favorite, 


instance 


used in about 


hind feet being, in 


bank-notes he used to hide among 
the cob-webs in the cow-house, and guineas in the fire 
place covered with soot. The thief 
prehended and executed. 

This accident probably made some impression, and ren- 
dered him desirous of pli icing his money in some more sé 
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eure situation than his own wretched hut. Repairing not 
long after to London, to invest two thousand pounds in the 
funds, a gentleman who met him near the Exchange, mis- 
taking him for a beggar, put a penny into his hand. Though 
somewhat surprised at first, he put the money in his poc ‘k- 
et. and continued his walk. 

Lady Tempest, who was the only person that had any 
influence over the mind of this unhap py man, employe “d 
every possible persuasion and device to induce him to par- 
take of those conveniences and comforts which are so 
gratifying to others, but without e ifect. One day, however, 
she prevailed on him to purchase a hat of a Jew for a shil- 
ling, that which he wore having been in constant use for 
thirteen years. She called upon him the next day, and to 
her surprise found tha he still continued to wear the old 
one. On inquiring the reason, he after much solicitation 
informed her, that his old servant Griffiths had given him 
sixpence profit for hts bargain. 

The same lady, knowing that he was fond of trout stew- 
ed in claret, once sent him some as a present. The stew 
had become congealed during the night, and though he 
durst not eat it till it was warmed, for fear of the tooth- 
ache, to which he was subject, yet he could not on anv ae- 
count afford the expense of a fire. The ingenious method 
by which he contrived to relieve himself from the 
rassment, is certainly worthy of admiration. 


embar- 


himself warm, and he conceived that a similar mode 


proceeding would produce the same effect on the fish.— 

He aceordingly directed it to be put with the sauce into a 
or | 

placed them 

and sat upon them till their contents were 


pewter plate, and covering it with another, 
under his body, 
sufficiently warmed ! 

During the illness which terminated his mis-spent life, 
Lady Tempest accidentally calling upon him, found him lying 
in an old sack which came up to his neck. 
strances against the impropriety of such a situation he re 
olied, that having come into the world without a shirt, he 
was determined to go out of it inthe same manner. She 
then begged him to have a pillow to raise his head, whicl 
he refused, but directed his old servant Griffiths to brin 
him atruss of straw for that purpose. 

Thus expired this miserable man, in the month of Octo 
ber, 1794, in the 78th vez 

The houst 


deplorable state, not 


ir of his age. 
sinwhich Mr. Dane 


er had lived was in a mos 


ween repaired for upwards o 


Its interior was howeve r soon found t 
| 


having 
all a century. 
contain more riche 31 


it 


for Captain Holmes, to whom it devolved, found at differ- 


t 
ent tines Varin 
} 


IOWIS: and bank-notes stuffed under the eovers of ol 


hairs. Some I 


table, to which place Mr. 


Dancer often went in the mid 
lle of the night, 


but for what purpose could never be ascet 
ined; but it has since been supposed it was to rob one ¢ 


the jugs in order to add to a bowl which he had 


burie lj 
the kitchen. 
Lady Tempest, who, with © 


W hole 


ain Holmes, inherited th 
of his property, did not hte enjoy the increase « 


required by Mr. Dancer's death. 
tendanee on him in his last hours. 


vealth she ; During he 


) January 1795. ~British Recentri Biography. 


We give. as a matter of curiosity, the 


; we find it inthe “ Cabinet of Curiosites.” 


VISION OF CHARLES XI. OF SWEDEN. 


The following singular narration occurs in the Rev. 
T. James's Travels in Sweden, Prussia, Poland. &e. duri 
the years 1813 and 1814.—The most marvellous part 
the affair is, that, as the reader 


persons (the monarch inclusive) concur in testing the real- 


ity of the vision. 


- io aL 
Charles the XT. it seems, sitting in his chamber between 


the hours of eleven and twelve at night, was surprised 





: The weather 
was frosty, and at such times he always lay in bed to keep 


To her remon- 


han its external appearance bespoke ; 


» | Eat the ood formed < di lua on the floor 
, | suffered were all young men. Again I looked up, and 
py re | th throne Le hind the 


is hoards of guineas and half-cuineas tm | S0Veretgn alter you He 


jugs of silver were also discovered in the 


she contracted an ill- | and sh: il not die but at a very advanced age: 
ess which in a few months put a period to her own life, 


following artiele 


ng 


will see, no less than si 
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| the appearance of a light in the window of the hall of the 
| diet: he demanded of the crand Chancellor, Bjelke, who 
| was present, what it was that he saw, and was answered 
that it was only the reflection of the moon : with this, how- 
ever, be was dissatisfied ; and the senator, Bjelke, soon af- 
| ter entering the room, he addressed the same to him, but 
received the same answer. Looking afterwards again 
through the window, he thought he observed a crowd of 
persons in the hall: upon this, said he, Sirs, all is not as it 
should be—in the confidence that he who fears God need 
dread nothing, I will go and see what this mav be. Ord- 
ering the two noblemen before-mentioned, as also Oxensti- 
ern and Brahe, to accompany him, he sent for Grunsten, 
the door keeper, and descended the staircase leading to 
| the hall. 

Here the party seem to have been sensible of a certain 
degree of trepidation, and no one else daring to open the 
door, the king took the key, unlocked it, and entered first into 
the ante-chamber. ‘To their infinite surprise, it was fitted 
up with black cloth. Alarmed by this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, a second — occurred ; at length the king set 
his foot within the hall, but fell back in astonishment at 
what he saw ; again, however, taking courage, he made his 
companions promise to follow him, and advanced. The 
| hall was lighted up and arrayed with the same mournful 

hangings as the ante-chamber: in the centre was a round 
| table. where sat sixteen venerable men, each with large 
| volumes lying open before them: above was the king, a 
young man of sixteen or eighteen years of age, with the 
crown on his head and sceptre in his hand. On his right 
hand sat a personage about forty years old, whose face 
hore the strongest marks of integrity; on his left an old 
| man of seventy, who seemed very urgent with the young 


king that he should make a certain sign with his head, 
| whieh as he did, the 


as often enerable men struck their 
hands on their books with v iolence. 

says the king, a little further, I be- 
nd exe sutioners, and men with their clothes 
cutting off heads one after another so fast, 


-: those who 


"Turning my eyes, 
held a seattold a 
tucked up, 


creat table almost over- 
turne 1: me ir to it stood aman of forty, 
protector of the kingdom 


that seemed the 
I trembled at the sizht of these 
things, and called aloud—“* It is the 
What oug! 


p SS l 


voice of God!— 
it Ito understand ’—~When shall all this come to 


A dead silence prevailed ; but on my erying out a 
second time, the youn 


| 

, 
“This 
but in the days of the sixth 
shall be of the same age as I 
and this personage sitting beside me 
of him that shall be the regent and pro- 
| tector of the realm. During the last year of the regency, 


the country shall be sold by certain young men, but he 
shall then take up the 


¢ king answered me saying, 
shall not happen in your time, 


| | appear now to have, 
} gives you the an 


rf 


} 
tl 


cause, and, acting in conjunction 
with the young king, shall establish the throne on a sure 
footing ; and this im such a way, that never was before, 
e | orever afterwards shall be seen in Swe den so great a king. 
yf | All the Swedes shall be happy under him; the publie debts 
r | shall be paid; he shall leave many millions in the treasury, 
, vet before 
he is firmly seated on his throne, shall an effusion of blood 
take place unparalleled in history. “ You,” added he, “ who 
re king of this nation, see that he is advertised of these 
matters: you have seen all; act according to your 
wisdom.” 
Having thus said 


, the whole vanished, and (adds he) we 
saw nothing but ourselves and our flambeaus, while the 
ante-chamber through which we passed on returning was 
no longer clothed in black. 


‘Nous entrames dans mes appartemens, et je me mis 


aussitot a écrire ce que j’avois vu: ainsi que les avertisse- 
of | ments, aussi bien que je le puis. Que le tout est vrai, je 
ix | le jure sur ma vie et mon honneur, autant que le Dieu m’aide 


| le corps et lame. 
| Charles XT. ajourd’hui Roi de Suéde. L’an 1791, 17 
Dee 

at | ‘Comme témoins et présents sur les lieux nous avons 
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vu tout ce que S. M. a rapporté, et nous Vaffermons par 
notre serment, autant que Dieu nous aide poul le corps et 
ame. H. L. Bjelke, Gr. Chancelier du Royaume,— 
Bjelke, Sénateur,—Brahé, Séenateur,—Ax. Oxenstiern, 
Sénateur,—Petre Grunsten, Hussier.” 

“The whole story,” says Mr James, “is curious, and 
well worth attention ; but unless the young king’s ghostly 
representative made an error in his chronological ealcula- 
tion, it will be difficult to reconcile the time specified with 
that which is yet to come. [ can offer no explanation, and 
bequeath the whole, like the hieroglyphic in Moore’s Al- 
manack, ‘ to the better ingenuity of my readers.’ ” 





ARABS RAISING WATER FROM THE NILE 


nN Egypt, the rice grounds are inundated from the tim 
of sowing nearly to harvest: 
upon the water, a practice twice alluded to in SCrly 


the Sec dl iS commonly Cast 
lure, 


Balaam, prophesying of Israel, Num. xxiv. 7. says, * His 


} 


seed shall be in many waters ;” and Solomon, when speak- 
ing of acts of charity in his beautiful exhortations, Keel. 
xi. 1. “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shall find 
it after many days,” 


mits the seed to the waters, which ts the mode of sowing 


finely intimates, that as he who com- 


in that country, always reaps after a certain Interval th 
abundant recompense of his labour; so they that regard 
the sufferings of the distressed, and cast their bread upon 
the waters by feeding the hungry or clothing the naked, 
shall in no wise lose their reward, but find it atter many 


days. 

In order to cover the lands with water upon whieh they 
cast their seed, various methods are employed by the Kgyp- 
tians. To raise the waters of the Nile the high 
ground near the river, they use buckets fastened to a wheel, 


something like those usedin some of our deep wells ; but 


into 


where the land is not much elevated above the surface of 


the river, they employ the simple and probably very an- 
cient contrivance of lifting it in a basket, apparently lined 
with close matting or leather. ‘This is the repre- 
sented: two men holding the basket between them by a 
cord in each hand fastened to the edge of it, lower it into 
the Nile, and then swing it between them until it requires 
a velocity sufficient to enable them to through the water 
over a bank into a canal near the river. ‘The regular con- 
tinuance of their motion, gives them at a distance the ap- 
pearance of automaton figures rather than living beings. 
They work with only a coarse sort of cotton shirt girded 
round their loins, and sometimes entirely naked, exposed 
to the sun’s most powerful rays during the wholé day, 
repeating one of the Arabian songs; for they seem to have 
a peculiar air adapted to every kind of labour. 


mode 


In general, those parents have most reverence who most 
deserve it; for he that lives well cannot be despised. 
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POETRY. 


The Indian Summer BRAINARD. 


WHat is there sadd’ning in the autumn leaves? 


Have they thal 


That the 


“vreen and yellow melancholy” 


sweet 


poet spake of / Had he seen 


Our variegated woods, when first the frost 

Turns into beauty all October’s charms 

When the dread fever quits us—when the storms 
Of the wild Equinox, with all its wet, 

Has left the land, as the first deluge left it, 

With a bright bow of many colours hung 


Upon the forest tops—he had not sighed. 

‘The moon stays longest for the hunter now 

, and the blithe 
iS winter store 


The trees cast down their fruitage 
And buisy squirrel hoards | 
While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps along 
The brig and that 


hat bends 
forest s pride, 


blue above hi 
Magnificently 


Oy Whispers through the evergreens, and asks, 


Shy 
} 


In, 


a hie 


“ What is there sadd’ning in the autumn leaves ?’ 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 
A serious collisic is occurred between the United States and 
\labama, in consequence of the contemplated removal. by the for 
trae oO} e squatters onthe lands recently obtained of the Creek 
| us Alabam throwing herself on her supremacy, claims 
SOVE V ove Those Is, On the rr ple that a State has juyis 
adictio ( the Ww rie ! wry W her ] mits It s to he te ared 
t t conse neces of the most disastrous description may be the 
res t . 
) ior Dp : 
Pet N.D elof R d, Va. has been appo nted Attorney 
er of 1 [ ed States, vice Mr. Taney, appointed to the 
Ne} eluryvs! oft the “YT iry 
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